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For every 100 Hexican Aa^ricans who enter eleaentary 
school, only 22.5 aake it to colleger Of these ^2,5, onlyS.U 
graduate. The situation appears as bleak in the area of graduateV 
studies. Hovever, Chicano or Hexican Aperican oriented groups at' - 
universities in the ^ Southwest ir often aided by outside groups, have 
b'een pushing for institut:ional changers to increas^ their enrollaent 
and retention rates. This deaand for rapid institutional changes is 
based .on the assumption that 1*6 volutionary** change will not results in 
a significant narrowing of the eiducational gap between Chicanos and 
|Lnglos«' Universities faced with shrinking revenues, decreasing 
enrollaents, and aore direct control fro a legislators and trustees 
due to public .pressure, have found it aore and aore difficult to 
coai^ly with the deaands. However, efforts are being aade— feeble in 
sbae institutions, strong in others — *to increase the nuaber of 
Chicaho students.' Courses which did not exist before are being 
of fered; financial aid is being dispensed; and soae supportive 
services have been established. Focusing on the probleaatic situation 
axi& the university's response to that challenge, this paper ^discusses 
the adainistratibn*s philosophical orientation, adaission-rela ted 
activities (criteria, recruit aent, orientation) , financial aid, 
supportive services (counseling, advising, tutoring) , and acadeaic 
and non^acadeaic activities. (HQ) 
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Paper Presented at the - ' 

Ei^ihteenth Annual Conference ' > 

Western Social Science Association 

April 29 - May 1, 1976 .- ' ^ 

(Arizona State jJniversity. Tempe. Arizona) ' 

.,■/■' ' ' ■ ■ •■: 

*This paper stems from a reseai^ch proposal by Manuel Alers-Montal vo. 
Victor Baez,^and John R. Brouillette; entitled: College Effects on 
the Mexican American Student: A Longitudinal Study of Two Univer- 
sities In the Southwest. / 



Universities |in<J^ the thic&no student: • ' * ' ' ' • 
An^Assessment - ' 

\ \ ..V ' • IntrbductlQn . * • \ ' ; 

Itextcan AmerlGarni^constUu In* 
the United States, numt)erinq over six millfoi}, and they are the largest 
such group in the five squthwest^ro state»+--^^ Mexico (40?; of the popu- 
1 at ion), Arizona (19%), Texai (1^), California (16%), and Colorado (13%). ./ 
For the. whole Southwest, Mexican Americans also represented 17% of the college- 
age popul aftion in 1 970, and pre^lictions are that their population wi 11 increase 
' to ZZiVy 1980."" , ' ^ ; ■/ ■ / 

,l^ne of the functions of 'institutitns of higher education is to prepare 
'.individuals to obtain better jobs. The^ data strongly suggest, however, that 
/universities^ in th? Southwest seem not to have tieen performina adequately 
for Mexican AlDericans. " Whereas .Mexican Americans constituted 14.2% of the' 

• : - . . > : - . ■ , , ■ 

labor force in the. Southwest in 1970, they comprised only 7.3% of the Pro- 
fessional , T^chniqalyand Kindred category of occupations. The discussion 
that follows Ip' organized ground two themes: (1) the problematic situation; 
I and ,(2) the inmrsity's response to that challenge. . . ' 
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. :hard !. Ferrin, Richard W., Jonsen, Cesar M.Trimble. Access to 
College fdr HexicAn Awicans in the Southwest. Higher Education Surveys. 
Report MoJ 6 (CoVlege Entrance Examination Board, 1972). 



/• ■ 2 ■ ■ • I- : . * ^ . ■ 
' • ' j ■ ■ • • : 

I. The Problvematlf/ Situation. ' . 

The problem th^t Chltanos face In hlqher education has^deep roots In \. 

. the-public schooU system; somehow the schools (io not prepare them adequately 
and do not motivate many to go to college, Thu^> for "every 100 Mexican 
Americans who 6nter elementary school , only 22,^ make It to colleqe. This \^ 

.\ ls a lower r'atlo than for Anglos or Blacks, (Oil^ t;he former, 49,3 make It \ 
to college; of the lajtter, 23,8 do so.,) Moreover, the survival rat|e for \ 
Chlcanos In college Is very low-. Of the 22.5 who go to college, only 5.4. \^ 
graduate (24%). (Percentaqes for Anglos and Blacks are ^% and 35% resoec- 
tlvely. * ^ I . 

The situation appears as bieak In the area- of graduate stiiMes. In / 
1970, Chlcanos represented approximately 0.5% 6f all full 'and part-time j 

. graduate students In the USA.^ The number of Mexican Americans with Master' s| 
and Ph.D. degrees Is so small that It creates staffing problems at public [ 
schools and universities. Knowlton cites a case in El Paso, Texas, in 1968.|; 
Although over 60% of the school enrollment was Mexican American, the- school I 
system had only two Mexican American counselors, two Mexfcan American 
principals., and very few Mexican ..American office personnel J Recruiting /' 
a sufficient number of "gualified" Mexican Americans for teaching, positions 
at universities has been even more problematic. Samori estinate^ the numben 



.U.S. Gommission on Civil Rights, The Unfinished Fducation^^ Outcomes for - 
Minorities in the Five Southwestern States. Mexican American Education Study, 
Report 11 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov^nment Printing Office, 1971 ). 

Rodblfo 0. de la Garza, "A Chicano Viev; of Graduate Edut^t ion: Where 
We are arid Where We Should.Bfe," pa'p6r presented at the Council of Graduate 
Schools. Annual Meeting, Phoenix, Ar^izona, Dec 5, 1974./ ^" V 



Clark S. Knowlton, "The Special Education Problems or the Mexican 
Americans," in Sterling M^ McMur^rin, The Conditions for Educational Eguality 
Q ' (N.Y.: Committee for Economic Development, 1971), p. 17G. 
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of Mexican American Ph.O.'s.Jn 



970 to be only about lonj Similarly, 



Ghicanos are underrepresented i/i other orofessionaV fields. It has-been 

• . - ■ 1 . . . • ■ . ■ 

estimated that as of 1970, 1.4«lof all lawyers and judges in the USA were 
Spanishr-s|jrnamed; as were 6f the life and. physical scientists; and 2.2% 
of the ^n^ineers.^ Allowing for the brain drain 'from Latin America to thg^ 
USA and the recent influx of Cubans, It is oerhaps safe to say that Mexican 
/American^ constitute no more than 1% of the professional populat;ion.^ 



As^ evidenced by their continued activism, Chicana or Me;(ican American 
orientet^ groups at universities in the Southwest, often aided by oiitside 
groups, have followed the example set by Blacks in the 1960's and have been 
pushing for institutiona-1 changes to increase their enrollment and retention 
rates in universities. This is an immense task for colleaes and universities. 
To obtain proportional representation for Mexican Americans, they would have 
to increase their enrollment hy 330%.^ Consequently, aiven contipuing demands 
by Chicanos for "equality of opportunity" in gaining admission to- universities 
and. for qraduatinq from them^ the situation promises to become increasingly 
more difficult for universities to deal with and hence, increasingly more ^ 
controversial. . ' 



V 1 . . . 

' The National E:iementary Principal > L, No. 2, 1970, op. Q8-:101r 

• ■ • 

2 . ' • ■ 

Rodolfo 0. de la Garza, op. eft. 

^Ibid. • ; . ; 

4 , ' ' 

The terms Chicano and Mexican Americans are used interchangeably. 

5 

Fred E. Crosslandj Minority Access to College (New York: Schocken^ 
Books, 1971, p. 16. ~ * \ 
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Chlcanos, for example, have been demanding rapid Institutional channis 



based on the assumption that "evolutionary" chanqe la: the public schqols 



In the universities will not result In a slqniflcant narrowinq of the educa- 



tional gap between Chlcanos and Anqlos. jUntversltles, faced with shrink 



or 



ng 



revenues, dec fea si nq enrollments, and more direct control from T^l slaters . 

and trustees du^5 to public pressure, have found It more and more dlfflcjblt 

to comply with the demands made by Chicane qTj)ups. 

The demands most often made by Chlcanos ire the followlnq: 
a, Changfes, or greater flexibility. In the use of traditional co^ 

admission criteria, both at the undergraduate and graduate or professional 

1 evel s ; . . 

b* Changes in financial assistance proqrams, both in the amount of 
money available for aid, and in the procedures for dispensinq such assistance. 

c. An expansion\and^efocus1ng of the or1enta;t1on-counsel1nq-adv1s1n^ 
services to better meet the needs of the Mexican American poor. 

d. A modification of academic oroqrams makinn provisions for remedial 
courses In mathematics and^ the hard sc1erTces\ the introductibn of cgurses 
to prepare Chicano students for occupations related to the needs of the 
Mexican American communities; and a curriculum designed to contiribUte to 
the flevelopment of the Chicano pride in his ethnic heritaqe. 

e> The s.uoport of ethnic-oriented^ social and- cultural activities on' 
campus so as to create a suitable environment which >ids in the retentipr^ 
of Chicanp students. * 
2. The University's Response^ to the Challenge. 

The issue of whether or not there shoul<f be proqrams specially desiqned 
for Chlcanos, n^y, for minority students in general, is embedded in a sea of 

6 



■ . ■ -5-- ^ . 
controversy— differences In educational /philosophy, In.concepttons- of what 
'Is bright, just, and desirable in education. In qieneral coll eqes and uni- 
versities in the Southwest have respondeid in a variety of ways to the 



♦ challenges pdsed above and to the pressures for institjjtibnal change. 
Prior to 1967, less than 10 "programs" existed whichJnade special. efforts 
to educate Mexican Americans. .^However -by 1972, the number of such programs* 

* had expanded to fiicstween 100 and 150 J there tends to he tremendous variation 

amond these "programs." Some universities offer only a' few courses related* 

• ' ■ ' ' • 

to Chicanes; othere'offer a larger number of courses in a concentration^in 

Chicano Studies; stilV others have organized departments of Chicano Studies. 

Although most of these prpgrams are housed in the humanities and social 

scijfpijres, a few are found in the hard 'sciences. Changes have been insti- 

tuted pertaining to financial aid, counseling services, orientation activities, 

^on criteria and procedures, and in non^academic activities, but the 

controversy about program? lingers on. ^ 




is assumeq that the educational philosophy of untversity administra- 
tion with respect to.|the issue of ^special programs for mimrity students Js 
very important in detfermininq the nature of such programs. This will be 
discussed below befor^ getting into more specific aspects of programs such 
as admission-related activities^ financial aid, and others. , 



If 



As quoted in Winnie Bengelsdorf, Ethnic Studies in Higher Fducation 
(Washington, D.C.: Americafj Assoc id tipn of 'State Colleges and Universities, 
1972), p. 20. (Information -furnished by Mr. Franco Alejandro, from the 
National Concilio for Chicano Studips, Washington, D.C.). ^ 



"'a. Philosophical orientation of administration ' * 

It has »beeii said that the organization o'f uniyersity proqrams for 
minority students has been more a result of adm1n1strat1on's"pan1c and^ 
•consternation" in the face of "conflict and confrontation" students 

and some facul ty, rather than the result of administration's uriderstandinq 
• Of, conviction about, and commitment to the education of mfnorities.^ If . 
/ such is t>i^ ease, one miqHt expect makeshift policy, rather than firm commit- 
ments in relation to the , education of minorities. On the issue of commitment*, 
' . one college presjident of an iftstitutipn^in the Southv^est, who recently 

attended. A meeting tq;, which col leqe presidents had been invited,, put it this 
way: - ; < ' ^ v 



". . .The absence of my colleagues Mmply illustrates the nroblems " ' 
• Mexican "Americans face" ill' getting a fair chance in the sys'tem. 
Those in positions to make decisions that would bring about change 
refuse to bpcome personally informed and concerned. They typically 
delegate their minority staff representative to come to these. things, 
but when he returns, he naturally has to compete vith a host of others 
for the President's a|J:tention. And that Is never as effective as 
when the President gets the word first hand.'"^ 

How do universities in the Southwest perceive this problem? According 
to a survey conducted in 1970 arponq colleqe? and university presidents and 



^See:* Phyllis W. Watts, "IntroAiction'' in Graduate E du cation and Ethnic 
Minorities (Boulder:^ Western Associatibn of Graduate Schools and Western 
Interstate. Coimi ssi on , .1 970) , p. 4. \ , ' 

Julian Samora and Ernes Galarza, "Research and Scholarly Activity," . 
EPOCA , (The National Goncilio for Chicano Stijdies Journal), I, Mo. 2, (1971), 
p. 51. ^ . ^ \ . 

' N. John Winter and Patricia 0. Snyder (eds. ),; >^alue Change^ and Power 
Conflict. ' (ReHceley: .Center for Research and Oevelopment in Hinher Edoca- i 
tion, Universit^^ California, 1969)i. 

' Frederick's. Edel stein, "The Politic)5 of Fthnio Studies in Hiqher 
Education: A Case, Study bf the Establishnfent of Fthnic Studies Programs at 
Four Bin Eight Univft^^ities^" unoublished dissertation, Un-iversity of Neb, 1973. 



^Ferrin et. al . , op. cit. , p, 1.. ) 
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.administrators from five sou thwestorn sia'tes, 75% of'th'e administrator! in 
•tttb of .those states considered that there was no neeff for Chicano Studies 

• programs, at their undversi ties. . , ; - . • • 

A number of authors* primarily members of minority qrtjups, have addressed 
themselves In general tentis to the philosophical orientation that should 
^ulde ethnic oriented programs. There Is, however, little cTearcut disj^ - 

' cussion, and Vess agreement; addressing specifically the question of *the 

• > * - • 

desirabili'ty of establishing special proorams for minority students as , 

' ' *■ # . * - 

* ^. . , 
/• • - . , 

opposed to strengttieninq regular programs to better serve these anH other 
students. ' . ^ - . " 

V b. Admission-related activities: criteria, recruitment, ^orientation. 

Given the conditions that prevail , in (teneral^ for Mexican Americans ^ 
Iwithin the public school' system, the likelihood that Mexican Americans will 

be^pr^pared to meet traditional college entrance requirements is small, - 

. ' ■ ■ ■ % ■ ^ . ' • 
Changes 1-n such requirements have been recommended as a measure of ^justice 

to make it possible for larger numbers of students to enroll. However, these 

recommendations bring forth a gr^at deal of opposition in academic circles on 



Corinne 3\ Sanchez, "A Challenge for CoTleqe^^and Universities: Chicano 
Studies," Civil Rights Digest , LIf, 4N(Fall, 1970), 36-39. / 

See for example. Carter, Thomas Mexican Americans in School : A 
History of Educational' Neglect (N.Y;., College Fn trance Examination Board, 1970). 
Knowlton, op. cit. • - , 

See also U.S. Commission* on Civil Rights, Ethnic Isolation of Mexican 
Americans in the Schools of- the Southwest. Mexican American Educati^pn Study, 
Report I (Washington, D.C.,: U.S. .Government Printina Office, 1971 )v The 
Unfinished /Education , Report II (1971); The Excluded Student: Fducational 
gractices^Affectinn Mexican Americans in the Southwest. > Report III (1972); 
Mexican ArreHcan Education in Jexas: A Function of Health. Report IV (1^72); 
Teachers and Students: Oifferences i>^_Jfgcher Interaction with Mexican 
American and Anglo Students. Report V (1973); Toward Quality Education for 
Mexican Americans. Report VI tl974). . 
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the grounds that they will result in an ovef-all lowiering of academic - ^ 
standards and the ''quality^ of educaVon, Others see no relatiohsKip 
•between broadening admissions criteria and lowering the qua 14 ty of education; * 
it is cjlaimed that broadening^'admissiqns criteria means, in essence, 'rer 
moving barriers to the <iisadvantdqed, -and not relaxing standards far qradwa- • ^ - 
tion. ^ ^ . " * ' ^ 

. the subject of admissions criteria at universities i^. very .polemical . 

• ' \ ■■ " ' ' . " . , • . -= ^ ^ ^ ' •. ■ ^. 

Various educators point out that for beginning colleqe studisnts strict <i * 

•adherence to criterfa^such as hlqh scores in S:A.T. or A.C.T. tests, or 

high rsnk in a hiqh ischool graduating class; wrtl have very neoative effects 

on minority enrollment. Some educators also suqqest the broadening of "ad- \ 

missions criteria, stressing, for example, the student's potential as 

evidenced by recommendations from high school principals, dvic leaders, 

crturch leaders, and personal interviews with fhe prospective student. j 

The situation is. equally as controversial wttl^-respect to qraduate'StudiPs 

admissions criteria and the* emphasis on GRE scores and colleqe 6PA J > 

But hard data are scarce on what univers^itie^dp with' admissions criteria 

and what effect this has on minority enrol Iment. • 

Survey data point out the three applttaches used most by<puhl.ic 4-year 

colleges to recruit or attract Mexican Americans to their underqraduate ' . 

proqrams. These are makinq special visits to. school s enrol 1 inq larae numbers s 

•of Mexican Americans (55% of the colleges); using Mexican American staff re- - 

^cruiters (36%); making specific requests to hiqh school counselors. Other .,,. 

approaches used to a lesser extent are the following: using Mexican. American 

student recruiters (29%); contactinq Mexican American community agenc.ies (27%); 

and making special efforts to talk with oarents of Mexican American students 



See De la Garza, op; cit. 
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{ZO%X.J other approaches have been recoimended- such as sounding out the 
Catholic Church for names of promlsinq students » 'qo1na to ^oimiunlty colleqes 
^Jhr^earch oTpromlslrfq "transfers," and extending -search programs Into the 

9th^ grade.|||Tfie* e)jtent to which j:hese/have been used and their effectiveness / 

Is not known. * ^ ; ^ 

To ' provide ^'pecjal orientation^ Vograms to^lnoritv student;s who may be 

high Hsks In tfte university milieu,^ some unlvGrsities^brinn these students 

to campus /during the sunwjsr prior to fall enrollment for Intensive orientation 

and basic skills training; Courses in reading^ mathem^.tids, study habits, 
^ English fundamentals, and some pjrinciples of psychology and sociology related 

to personal adaptation to university life are .often incited in orientation ^; 

' programs. ^ Suggestions bave'been made for additional shoKer advisino sessions 

'"^^ ' ^ , 

during the summer and iinmediately before the registration, period, • However, 
what 1$ actually being dohe, how it is- done, and with what resuiy are 
questions -which are not answered in the lit^re^ure available. 



Verrin et. al , , op. cit. , p. 23. 



9 

Frank Ganizales,' "Orientation and Counseling Service for Minority 
Students,^' irf-R.A. Altman Sij^ P.O. ^Snyder (eds.). The Minority Student on 
Campus: Expectations apd Possibilities , (Roulder, Western Interstate Co'm- 
mission for Higher Education), pp. 141-^7. 
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■ ■ " . ■ • ■ ■ . ' . '•" 

/•Q. Financial Aid . • - " . 

• • ■ • ■ ' , . . * • '. . » 

The low income level. (;jf Mexican Americans is a major barrier to colieofi. 

attendance; over-all earnings of the Spanish-surnamed in the Southiyest was 

, '■ ■ ■ ■ ■' ■• •■ . ^ . • , 

only 76.^4% of that of Anqlos in .1969. The evidence available points out . 
the importanfce of financial aid in the education of Mexican Americans at 

■ " ■ ■ . < : ■ ■ , ■ . ; ^ . ^ 

colleges and universities. ' * % 

■ ■ ■ • . ' » • ■ * 

'\.;whe'n I c|et back [a member of the Boafd^tr Trustees of a State 
cQlUg(f in the Southwest] I am going/to take another . look at our 
finariciaVaid -office. From whaH: I have heard today, the* staff in 
financicil aid t)ff ices probably have more imnap^ on whether or not 
a MexicanoAmcrican kid enrolls in colleqe than anyone elae at our 
• institution. ' y - • / 

. e ■ • 

' In a survey conducted for the Col lege Entrance Examination Board among v 
financial ai-id offices in the Southwest, "family economic needs" vras the item 
most 'metitioned (64%) as limitinn the^ enrol Iment of Mexican Americans. Oata 
from'the^ame survey point^s out that in 1970-71 Mexicain American students ■ 
attending public 4-year and private colleges received financial aid that, 
on the.averaq^, met- roughly only 2"^% of estimated colleae costs. ^ , 

. • V ■ ■ •. . 

■ . « cP * ' 

' The a-id that is given Mexican Americans may jtake the formpf grants, 
scliolarship, loans, and work study. . The amount of aid available ai;id the 
"criteria used in its distribution are item^ of great^ concern. Y6t, what is 
being done and with what results are matters on which herd data are scar€e. 



■'l ■ ■■ • . . 

College Entrance Examination Board, Access to^College for Weyican 

Alnerican^ in.theWSouthwest: ^ Report of Action Conference; (Austin, Col 1 ege 

' Entrance ExaminatiDn Board, 1972), p. 1. - 

• Ferrin ^t.aV ., op. cit. , p. 9. ^ 

t • 7 * 

■ ■■ ■ .12' . ~ . 
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: ^ d. SuppoV*tive. Services (coirnsfel'lng, advlslhfl, tutoring) 

Chlcanos who f1o1s>i hlqh . school are more likely than Anglos to Jiave . 

j ^ ' • .. ' ■ • • *- ' • " 

disabilities In certain s^lljs wh1ch*ar« related to survival In colleqe, 
e/a., heading arvi writing skOls. for examble, 639^ of Chlcario hlqb ^ 



sChool graduates read below, their grade level , a^ compared to ,34 T. -of the 
Anglos. * • • ' • / 

The literature cites problems 'that the^hlcano student fates when he 

• • • • * " * * ' ' 

comes to the untvejrslty: financial hardships because af his family's. low 
Income; social -psychological problems associated with ethnic Identity and 




cultural loyalty, artA In moving from his famlllai^^'^jjs^^ 
background to a middle class one; academic problems such as deficiencies 
In reading, wH ting, and note- taljing skills; and pi^oblems that most students 
face In designing a meaningful academic pro()ram whicb wITV lead to a satls- 
fylng occupation. The literature points out the^deslrabll Ity of special 
counselors^ hooefOlly of minority background, and a'lsO points, to'the'need 
for sound academic advice on courses relate to specific careers. But no 

■ • . r •,*'"•*'■ ' ' 

'. , . - ' ' . ' ' ■ ■ . , ■ 

, published Information Is found on the characteristics— oersonal and pro- ^ 

fesi1ona1"Of counselors and idvisors, nor about the process of counseling 

;■■ • \. 

pnd advisinc? of Chicano students. 



^Ci^ti.S. Civil Rights Commission, The Unfinished .^rriucation. '^See also 
ros»l a nd , ^p . c it ; i-D P^/ 72- 73 . [ -"^ , ■ 



. See Guerra, Manuel ^ "The. Retention of Mexican' American Students," in 
Johnson, Henry Sioux and William J. Hernandez, Educating the Mexican American 
(Valley Forge, Pa; Judson Press, 1970. Pp. 136-137. 
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e. Academic Activities ' 

Remedial -type coujftBes have been offered in English, Mathematics, and 

.some of the hard sciences. But there is information that some students ' 

• who presumaBly need them are "turned off-' by such courses* perceiving them - 

as "demeaning" in nature. 

Lt is common knowledge trifeit ethnic-oriented courses, hooefully a>hned at 
* * . • • -* . * — 

•bolstering pride in ethnic heritage, are being offered in most colleges and 

universities, but prdvldinq ethnic courses with minority students as one of , 

their targets is irrelevant if such students don't enroll in them. There is 

information abou^t ethnic-related courses available, where they -are offered, 

the. names of those who teach them, and Chicano student enrollment; in them. 

There is no information available, to our knowledge, about the orientations 

of such courses, the characteristics of persons .who teach them, the type of 

Chicano student who takes them, and what effects those courses have on those 

who take thew. ^ 

T. Non-Academic Activities 

.The usually Anglo, middle xlass social environment seems not to'fte the 

most congenial for the struggling lower class minority student. The importance 

of non-curricular activities-rthe so-called campus culture— in the genera^ - 

2 

education of college students has been pointed outvbef ore. Toa minority 
student, particularly to a lower class miiiority student as is generally the 
case, the culture of the-<:ampus may. not be the most congenial social environ- 
(nehtl This factor mhy be at least as important as tne curriculum^ in deter- 
mining the retention rate of students of minority background. Mot only must 



• 1 ■ ■ ^ • 

See Benqelsdprf, op, cit> , p. 118 on survey data collected on Chicano 

Studies in the Southwest, 

o ' ' • ■ • ' * 

Terry F. Lunsford (ed.), The Study of Campus Cultures: The Papers Pre^ 

sehted at the Fifth AnauaVInstitute on College Self study (Ann Arbor, Mich,: 

UnWersUy Hlcrol^nms, 1^63). ' ' ^ 
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the minority student deal with a campus environment which did not develon 
to suit his needs, byt he may also have to deal with an off-campus community 
environment which is not veri| receptive to his pr^enceJ - s 

No published studies ha v^ been located dealing with the Chicano student's 
participation in-Chicano-relaited campus organizations nor with community or- , 
ganizations. ' - • 

. ' CONCLUSION . ■ ^ 

If one compares the unlvelifsi ties of the Southwest with what they were 
for the Mexican American before the turbulent years of the I960' s, one 



might^ be tempted to say th,at 
ness of oast injustices, and 



progress has been made: there is more aware- 



efforts are being made— feeble in some insti- 
tutions, strong in others— tj)| increase the number of Chicano students; 
courses which did not exist tjefore are being offered; financial aid— small 
or large— Is being dispensed; and some supportive services have been estab- 
lished. One is less Sure abput the accuracy of these impressions of oro- 
gress. For the large universe of colleaes and universities in the ,Southwest, 
systematic data are scarce on "what has been done and its effects on the 
Mexican American. One is constantly being hit by conflicting pl/eces of data - 
•tightening of admission standards here, a loosening of them there, the 
creation of change on paper with the hcfpe that the paper may cgme to life 
by itselfrdnly to end in disillusion, the rise and fall of committed indi- 
viduals, the loosening of rigid structures only to haVaen again. The net 
result? _A questiorLmark; ■ . "Tl / - . . '■ ■ 
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^See S.A. KendVick, "Minority Students on Campus," in^.A. Altman and 
P.O. Snyder (eds. ), op. cit. ' • 

For further ideas on Chicanes and higher education, see Henry J. Casso, 
"Higher Education and the Mexican AmeV-ican," in Gus Tyler (ed.), Mexican- 
Americans Tomorrow; Educational and Economic Perspectives. Albuquerque, 
U. of NewWexIco Press, 1975. - _ , ~ '■ - , 
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If one comparesT the present 
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sltuation of .the iwrlversities. in tem» of 

their adequacy to narrow significantly the qao between present reality and 

the professed ideal of equality! in educational opportunities for the Mexican 

• /' ' ■ .r !■ J. ■ . .■ 

AiJlerican, one's hope may turn ihto desoair. Do universities recognize that 

the Chicano/ community has special needs? ' Are .t^iey willing to rtodify their 

structure's/ to serve different cl ientfles? Will they be al lowed to |do so by 

^the'dominant segments of society,?,^ Question marks! > ' 



